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soon after we came down. This may seem slow
work; but considering the state of everything, and
that we had only five men to a sail with just half
as many square yards of canvas in it as the main-
sail of the Independence sixty-gun ship, which
musters seven hundred men at her quarters, it is
not wonderful that we were no quicker about it.
We were glad enough to get on deck, and still
more to go below. The oldest sailor in the watch
said, as he went down, "I shall never forget the
mainyard; it beats all my going a-fishing. Fun is
fun, but furling one yard-arm of a course at a
time, off Cape Horn, is no better than man-kill-
ing."
During the greater part of the next two days
the wind was pretty steady from the southward.
We had evidently made great progress, and had
good hope of being soon up with the Cape, if
we were not there already. We could put but
little confidence in our reckoning, as there had
been no opportunities for an observation, and we
had drifted too much to allow of our dead reck-
oning being anywhere near the mark. If it would
clear off enough to give a chance for an observa-
tion, or if we could make land, we should know
where we were; and upon these, and the chances
of falling in with a sail from the eastward, we
depended almost entirely*
Friday* July 22nd* This day we had a steady
gale from the southward, and stood on under